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TREATMENT OF SCALD-HEAD, | 
“EMPLOYED BY M. JADELOT, AT THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, PARIS, — 


A consmpeRaBLe number of works has been published on the treat+' 
ment of tinea, the majority of which has served no other purpose than’ 
to introduce to the notice of practitioners a variety of empirical reme- 
dies, which they still employ, although most of them have long since 
been demonstrated to possess little or no value. The researches of 
Willan and his successors have made us acquainted with the elementary 


‘lesions which characterize tinea, and have established a classification 
which, at least, has the practical merit of showing that each species of 


this complaint —s a separate method of treatment, while it explains 


why ‘a great number of remedies were successful in certain cases, and 
, According to the classification adopted by Brett, Rayer, Cazenave, 
and Schedel, the term “tinea” comprehends several cutaneous affec- 
tions which have their seat in the hairy scalp. The form of vesicle 
constitutes the elementary lesion in one species, producing eczema. 
The other formappears as the result of a pustular eruption. The 
latter sometimes assumes a peculiar character, becoming assembled to- 
gether in what are called “ favi,” and thus produce the true porrigo. 
e more mild forms of tinea constitute the two varieties of impetigo, 
which almost always attack both the scalp and the face at the same. 
time. It is to the latter that the treatment of M. Jadelci is applicable, 
the tinea favosa generally requiring the much more tedious and expen- 
sive method of cure professed by the “ Brothers Mahon,” in’ . 


: hands it still remains a secret. 


In, many cases the simple forms of tinea readily yield to the treat- 
ment which is commonly employed ; but it must be confessed that in 
many other cases they are extremely rebellious. It addition to this it 
may be remarked, that the uncertainty and length of the treatment in 
general use have very often the effect of’ preventing the children of the 
poorer class (to which they almost exclusively belong) from having re- 
course to any medical advice whatever. Under these circumstances it 
is desirable to find a method of treatment which shall at once: be cheap, 
and not require the length of time that is generally employed. ‘That of 
M. Jadelot, though but little known, has the merit of possessing the 
above advantages, and we can bear testimony to its efficacy, from hav- 
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6 Asthma Thymicum. 


ing seen it employed with considerable success at the Hospital des En- 


fans Malades. | 

When the eruption presents any of the characters of an acute affec- 
tion, M. Jadelot commences by combatting these with cataplasms; with 
frequent lotions of some emollient fluid (decoction of mallows, &c.), 
with baths. When the chronic stage has arrived, he first removes the 
crusts by an application of poultices, continued for two or three days ; 
the hair is then closely shaved, and this latter operation is performed 
twice a week during the course of the treatment. : 3 
~ The child’s head must, now, be washed twice a day with the follow- 
_ ing lotion: Sulphuret of potassium, one drachm ; water, one pint. 

And after each ablution a thin layer of the following liniment should 

be applied over the diseased spots: R. Sulphuret of potassium, three 
drachms ; soap, two drachms; oil of pavo, six ounces; oil of thyme, 
one scruple. | 


Having liquified the soap, dissolve the sulphuret of potassium in the 


oil, and then add the volatile oil. The liniment aloneg. often sufficient 
for the cure of recent cases of eczema and impetigo. ‘File lotion, how- 
ever, aids and abridges the treatment. 


_ When the children, in addition to tinea, are affected with some other. 


cutaneous eruption, it will be right to employ sulphur baths ; .or, when 
the parents are too poor to have recourse to the latter, ablution of the 
affected parts, with the sulphuretted lotion above mentioned, may be 
substituted in their place. Since the first of January, 18387, M. Jadelot 
has submitted fifteen girls, affected with tinea, resident in the hospital, 
and all the out-patients, to this method of treatment. The meantime 
required for a cure, which was generally obtained, varied from eight to 
fifteen days. In a single case the treatment was prolonged to two 
months. | 

As to tinea favosa, properly so called, the same method employed in 
a few cases, was always attended with a notable improvement, and, pro- 
bably, would have triumphed, at length, over the obstinacy of the com- 
plaint, had circumstances permitted its being continued for six, twelve, 
or even eighteen months, the time often required for the cure of this 


disease by the celebrated treatment of the “ Brothers Mahon.”—Gaz. . 


Med. de Paris. 


ASTHMA THYMICUM. 


Tus following case, from the London Lancet, illustrates a-disease which 


. has lately been noticed by different individuals in England, and which 
‘may not, perhaps, be very uncommon among us... It has been called by 
some “ Laryngismus Stridulus,” and by others, Asthma Thymicum. 
‘The infant child of Mr. R., of Queen street, Cheapside, between 
eight and nine months old, affected with hooping cough, was frequently 
seized with sudden and alarming fits of suffocation, but which lasted only 
for a few minutes. On one of these occasions I was hastily sent for, 
the parents thinking their child to be in a dying state, but, on my arri- 
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val, the attack had subsided, leaving the little patient apparently as well — 


as usual. I imagined that some: viscid mucus, adhering to the rima 
glottis, had been the cause, and that the separation of it had afforded 
equally sudden relief. Frequent alarming and sudden attacks have sub- 
a recurred, and subsided before medical attendance could be 
procured. However, on r'riday last, although the child was improving 
in its general health, and the hooping cough was much abated, without 
any previous appearance of indisposition, another of these attacks oc- 
curred, and in a few minutes the infant was a corpse. I had permission — 
to examine the body, when I found that the only deviation from a nor- 
mal state was an enlargement of the thymus gland, which filled the — 
whole of the anterior mediastinum, pressing upon the bronchial tubes, 
the inferior portion of the gland covering the apex of the heart, and be- 
ing firmly adherent to the pericardium, which contained more fluid than 
usual. The lining membrane of the trachea was slightly vascular, as it 
always is in hooping cough, but I found no other appearance of disease. 
The gland weighed eight drachms and five grains, but the structure was 
natural. Huenes. 


CASE OF EPILEPSY. 


January, 1837, a negro girl fourteen years of age, was brought from 
an adjoining county, to Professor Dudley, of Lexington, Ky., for the 
pur of having an operation performed on her head. The apology 
orthe visit, with the specified object, was offered in distressing epileptic 
convulsions ; a consequence of an injury done the cranium in the early 
part of September last. The girl was engaged with the windlass of a 
well, drawing water, when the iron crank escaped from her hands, and 
inflicted several successive blows upon the right side of the head, about: 
the centre of the parietal bone—knocking her down. There was no 
external manifestation of a wound, the integuments being simply con- 
tused. In a very few days the injury was followed by fits of the epi- 
leptic order, recurring almost hourly, and continuing from six to ten 
minutes, when they suddenly retired. These decided evidences of ner- 
vous derangement continued up to the time she came to Lexington for 
relief by the trephine. Professor Dudley has operated upon a number 
of cases, wherein epilepsy followed injuries of the head; in some in- 
stances removing depressed fragments of bone, and in others evacuating 
collections of water, both from without and within the dura mater, the 
treatment resulting in complete success. The attending surgeons of this _ 
pstmt thought the case a proper one for such treatment. Pro 
udley examined her, and could detect no evidences of a state of things 
demanding the application of instruments, with the exception of a puffy, 
diseased, and painful condition of the scalp over and about the original 
seat of the blows. She complained of constant pain in the head, and 
her intellect was not disturbed except during the paroxysms of pain. She 
was in the hands of a physician, as well as of a surgeon—and the na- 
ture of the malady was examined upon philosophical principles, with 
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8 Case of Demonomania, with Cerebral Disturbance. 


acute and skilful judgment. She was of an age when an injury, not 
very serious otherwise, might have caused in the particular sex, a dis- 
turbance of the digestive organs—which might result in the manifest 
symptoms. The hepatic functions were clearly arrested, to a very con- 
siderable extent, while a disguised train of the symptoms of hysteria 
were not less prominent. A medical treatment was at once adopted— 
she was ordered purgative medicine, to be taken two or three times a 
week, composed of calomel and aloes, aa grs. viij. with light regimen, 
consisting of milk and bread, potatues, turnips, carrots and fruits, all 
~ well cooked. The design being to pursue this practice some six weeks, 
or two months, and then, should no alleviation be perceived, to cut down 
through the injured parts to seek the cause of the disease in the head. 
Two doses of the medicine were not exhibited, when a most happy im- 
pression was made on the disease. An immediate subsidence of all the 
fits, with direct improvement of the head, followed the three first days ; 
while rapid and undoubted return of health continued to be manifested 
up to the time she left town—some three weeks after the practice was 
institutied.— Transylvania Med. Jour. 


_ CASE OF DEMONOMANIA, WITH CEREBRAL DISTURBANCE. 
BY PLACIDO PORTAL, M.D., ETC. 
[Translated fromthe Italian, for the Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Rosa Cinexts, a countrywoman aged 36, of a nervous temperament 
with a bilious idiosyncrasy, of feeble constitution, ordinary stature, dark 
complexion, black hair, eyebrows and eyelashes, small forehead, ches- 
nut eyes, contracted pupils, aquiline nose, and large mouth, was in 1830 
received for the second time into the Royal Madhouse at Palermo, la- 
boring under furious demonomania. The cerebral attacks were renew- 
ed three or four times a week, and with constantly increasing violence. 

A thorough examination being instituted, there was not found upon 
the surface of her body the least trace of previous disease, except some 
herpetic spots, apparently superficial, upon the head. In this obscurity 
as to the cause of her madness, we with difficulty traced it back, in the 
account given by her parents, to a sudden retrocession of the honey- 
comb scab, with which she had been affected ;* and they further stated 
that she had had no children from her marriage, and for several years 
had suffered from prolapsus of the vagina, but without positive distur- 
bance from it. Notwithstanding this, while she was in our establish- 
‘ment the catamenia were regular ; the disease, during the same, being 
wholly unaltered, both in form and intensity. 

In commencing the treatment, we clearly saw the necessity of recall- 
ing upon the head the receded scab; and employed, though vainly, 
every means, topically and generally. Yet in order to weaken the 


* In connection with this most interesting circumstance, I may mention, as somewhat rare, an in- 
stance within my knowledge, of a child, now 6 or 7 years old, idiotic, or rather non compos, from 
her second year, when a“ scabby eruption,” upon the head ,q uring a course of 
treatment by direct 
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force of the morbid paroxysms, and to guard against injury to the brain 
from the great afflux of blood at those times, bleeding in ‘the feet was 
advised, and leeches were applied to the mastoid processes ; yet, though 
the blood flowed abundantly, no benefit was obtained. Nor was any 
advantage derived from the administration of drinks with tartarized anti 
mony, tartrated lemonade, pediluvia of very hot water with mustard 
and vinegar, sinapisms to the thighs and legs, general tepid baths, and. 
the application of ice in a bladder upon the head, according to the re- 
percussive method. ‘The patient, nevertheless, ate, digested food well, 
and the alvine dejections took place naturally. wi 

In the cerebral attacks one most curious phenomenon observed, was 
her irresistible instinct for beating her head violently upon the pavement, 
or against the walls of her apartment, thinking thus to drive away the 
devil from her body, as she held him to be the first mover of all her 
suffering. And indeed, wonderful to relate, instead of experiencing © 
pain and discomfort from such a proceeding, she appeared to derive 
pleasure from it, never being heard to complain. The force with which 
she dashed her head against the walls, was such as to lacerate the in- 
teguments, and produce contusions, which being attended with extrava- 
sations of blood, occasioned uneven tumors between the hairy scalp and 
the aponeurotic cap. Nor did the frightful scene ever end without fre- 
quent and deep sighs, which were followed by a calm, and a depression, 
such as follows protracted disease; and this continued as long as the 
exhaustion. 

In order to break the vicious chain of such a morbid habit, she was 
confined by the straight waistcoat; a means, the mere sight of which 
attests the disadvantages which terror brings with it in all ordinary ma- — 
niacs. Nevertheless, it was not in the least regarded by Cinexis. Nor 
was it omitted to make her sleep in a dark and secure chamber; also in 
a cradle invented by Baron Pisani, the praiseworthy director of the 
establishment. But no good resulted from these expedients, for the 
patient was hardly released from her confinement, before she hastened 
again to beat her head upon the pavement. : 
__ It is to be noticed, that every time the accessions were repeated, the 
face became red, the eyes sparkling, the pupils contracted, the pulse 
quick and vibrating, and the whole body affected, as if by general con- 
vulsions. At such periods she first wept, shrieked, and screamed, call- 
ing people to her aid, and then abandoned herself to her unfortunate 
habit ; and if, from being watched, she could not effect this at the mo- 
ment, she studied to do it at another time, when supposing herself free 
and alone. This vicious association of automatic determinations, so to 
call it, seems to me, in fact, not to depend upon the will; but to con- 
stitute the principal symptom of insanity so inveterate, as well as a prin- 
cipal obstacle to the cure. Our patient, because prevented from dash- 
ing her head against the wall, passed immediately to the strongest acts 
of fury; and soon after fell to weeping. During this her face became. 
convulsed, and her physiognomy showed the marks of profound grief. 
_ The hairy scalp has, from the repeated bruising, besides being strong- 
ly adherent to the subjacent bones, become almost of a horny consist- 
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ence; and in the parts most exposed, namely, the occipital and parietal, 
baldness already appeared. And here let it be considered, that ordina- 
rily such contusions upon the head render themselves in some, nay, 
many cases, formidable or fatal. From the delicate structure of the 
brain and its membranes, they are capable, at such times, of feeling 
more sensibly than any other parts of the body, the effects of the mor- 
bid vital concentration, and this phlogistic turgidity always introduces us 
to a terrific scene. Not so with the repeated contusions in our patient. 
There resulted from these, external tumors with extravasation of blood ; 
for the cure of which, resolvents, so called, being found useless, we 
have been exceedingly aided four times, in the course of eighteen 
months, by large incisions, which always gave escape to some confined 
clots of blood. It is remarkable that the madness of Cinexis was never 
~ observed to diminish in intensity during the external disease, while the 
other patients in the establishment have recovered their reason when 
cured by external affections, and, these last being healed, lost it again. 
_ As to the influence of the seasons and of atmospheric wre in the 
production or aggravation of such cerebral disorders, we learn from Hip- 
pocrates, Aretzus and Celsus, that furious mania is develoved more pe- 
culiarly in summer and in autumn; and from others we learn that mel- 
ancholy manifests itself in autumn, and insanity in winter. As great 
cold, so again great heat, of the seasons affects the insane disadvantage- 
ously. In our above-mentioned establishment we have noticed a thou- 
sand times a sensible change in the unfortunates at the blowing of the 
mountain wind. Charles XI. lost his reason, only by being exposed to 
the strong rays of the sun; and this same Cinexis, when in summer the 
south winds blew, especially the noisome sirocco, that paragon of the 
simoom, fell quickly into more frequent cerebral accessions ; the propen- 
sity to beat her head redoubled; while nothing in that state afforded her 
relief but cold affusions upon the head, and cold fomentations according 
to Schmucker’s method; the douche being tried, but never with ad- 
vantage. 

In October, 1833, she was seized with a diarrhea so obstinate 
against every remedy (antispasmodics and astringents being given, the 
former to assuage the disease, and the latter to repair the consequences), 
that the poor creature lost her strength, and became greatly prostrated. 
Nor was benefit derived from such a diarrhoea, which in our other pa- 
tients, by making of the intestines a centre of revulsion, as it were, and 
diminishing the afflux to the brain, always mitigates the accesses of the 
malady ; on the contrary, in her it has not only increased the frequency 
of the paroxysms, but has even rendered them more intense, auygment- 
ing the evil propensity above mentioned. 

[The narrative of the case here terminates ; the memoir, from which 
- the above was extracted, being published at this stage of it. In the 

report of the autopsy, published subsequently, it is merely prefaced 
that the patient at no time complained of pains in the chest, nor suf- 
fered from fever, nor bloody or purulent expectoration: but that she 
gradually emaciated, the tendency to beat her head at the same time 
ceasing. The author attributes much of the morbid lesion discovered 
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mortem, to a chronic phlegmasia commencing with the suppres- 
Cadaveric Autopsy of Rosa Cinexis.—This took place on the Ist of 
March, 1834, that is, 69 days-after the publication of the above memoir. 
Death occurred the day before. | 3 
_ External. appearances,—General. emaciation ; remarkable want of 
rigidity in the muscles of the lower extremities; lesions from pressure 
over the trochanters and os sacrum; vibices, or gangrenous marks on 
the dorsum of the left foot; superficial herpetic spots upon the head ; 
baldness, and scars from the repeated incisions over the left parietal 
bone ; the hairy scalp hard, and adherent to the subjacent bone. : 
Head.—Scalp extremely hard, and as it were cartilaginous under the. 
knife, adberent to the left parietal and the occipital bone ; no change of 
color or consistence in the external lamina of the bones ; a tnarked 
prominence of the sagittal suture; depression of the temporal bones, 
occipital protuberance sufficiently developed; the pericranium harder 
and thicker than natural ; the cranial bones white as ivory, hard and des- 
titute of diploe, but more thickened and solid at the parts which had 
been most beaten ; in the internal lamina, the furrows corresponding to 
the large vessels ramifying in the dura mater, were little pronounced. 
Between the cranium and dura mater there was about half a pint of se- 
rosity ; the glandule Pacchioni enlarged ; the vessels of the dura ma- 
ter dilated and injected with blood, the arachnoid similarly injected, and 
indurated, especially in the portion corresponding to the left anterior and 
terior lobe of “the cerebrum, where the injection was very remarka- 
le. In the superior longitudinal sinus there was found a false mem- 
brane like a lumbricus, Pour inches long, and as thick as a writing quill, 
slightly transparent, and enclosing a yellowish matter of the consistence 
of the white of an egg; while a tissue of very fine filaments connect- 
ed the false membrane with each hemisphere of the brain, the sinus 
being generally much distended with bloody coagula. ‘The lateral sinus 
was dilated to three times the normal size, and exhibited a soft, polypous 
The cortical substance of the brain was soft, and somewhat dark-col- 
ored, while the contiguous medullary portion was very white, and so 
hard as to resist strongly to the touch; and the blood dripped from it, 
which is observed only in cases of organic lesion. ‘The corpora striata 
and callosum, and the optic thalami, were found natural. - A little serosi- 
ty was collected in the ventricles; the pineal gland, somewhat enlarged, 
presented the color of roasted coffee. Finally, the cerebral nerves, es- 
pecially the optic, were lucid, resisting, and thicker than ordinary ; the 
medulla oblongata and spinalis, natural. 
Chest.—The costal pleura somewhat reddened throughout ; the lungs 
in some points gray, in others livid, more voluminous than ordinary ; 
their substance suppurated, and, particularly in the left lung, entirely 
gone. The-heart in a natural state, but in its left ventricle were found 
ey and two yellow polypi as large as filberts; the large vessels 
natural. 


Abdomen.—The omentum reddish, with spots of a brownish red ; the 


= 
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mesentery of a similar appearance, and its glands varying from the size 
of French beans to that of filberts. ‘The intestines red externally and 


‘distended with air, especially the ileum and colon ; their mucous mem- 


brane slightly red ; the stomach containing many worms ; the gall-blad- 
der full of bile; the liver harder than ordinary; and the spleen and 
praner of ordinary size. ‘The kidneys were atrophied, three inches 
ong and an inch and a half thick, of a figure nearly cylindrical, with 
their internal substance white, lardaceous, cerebriform, and yielding to 
the knife with difficulty. The ureters were natural ; the bladder very 
small, its internal mucous membrane full of remarkable sugar, and indu- 
rated, with the bloodvessels varicose, especially in the posterior part cor- 
responding to the rectum. 

Genital organs.—The external parts natural, except the prolapse of 
the vagina. The uterus atrophied, of the size of a chesnut, as hard as 
cartilage throughout, and very white ; the os tince sufficiently small and 
contracted, and sprinkled with red spots. The internal structure of the 
uterus degenerated, indurated, and the mucous membrane sprinkled with 
red spots. ‘The ligaments and ovaries were indurated also, the ligaments 
being lucid, like mother of pearl. , 


vg IDENTITY, SLEEP AND DREAMING. 
_ To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—The case of Somnambulism that lately appeared in the Medical 
and Surgical Journal, presents some topics for speculation which may 
not be unprofitable to bring before your readers. 

The following questions have suggested themselves to me, as most 
worthy of consideration. , 

Ist. How was persdnal identity affected by his state ? 

2d. What was the actual.condition of the intellect ? 

3d. How did it differ from sleep, from dreaming, from the wak- 

ing state ? | 

4th. What relation did it bear to certain forms of insanity ? 

- 5th. Can any inference be drawn from these phenomena, explanatory 
of the connection between mind and body ? 


Our notion of personal identity arises from a similar process of the 


"mind to that which gives us the idea of extension or duration. It is in 


consequence of the continued observation of what passes within us, as 
the latter is of what passes without. Every act of sensation or voli- 
tion s accompanied with an idea different from that sensation or voli- 
tion 'tself. This idea is a new sensation ; it is, that the mind feels or 
wills, independent of what it feels or wills. And this feeling is what 


constitutes consciousness. ‘The continued, uninterrupted observation 


that the mind feels, or acts, constitutes identity while it lasts. When 
consciousness of our feelings or actions is suspended, and again renewed, 
it is in consequence of memory acting on attending circumstances, that 


gives rise to the belief that we are the same persons that have such and 
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such thoughts and feelings, and will to do such and such actions now, 
_ who formerly thought and willed differently. The infant remembers 

not to-day, what took place yesterday, or very imperfectly ; hence its 
~ personal identity varies as often-as it sleeps. Hence we carnot recol- 
ect what took place in early childhood. And it is not till after two or 
three years’ experience, that we learn to connect the present with the 
past, when a period of suspended consciousness has intervened. The 
process by which it is effected, is as follows. We first learn by means 
of personal identity, continuing from moment to moment, from hour to 
hour, to remember during short intervals, and by the law of association, 
. when, by the continuity of consciousness, from a similar impression 
being made on the mind now, that was made ten minutes ago, we are 
led to infer that it was* produced by the same cause that produced the 
former ; should consciousness, after the first impression, be suspended 
ten minutes, and then return and receive the second, it would suggest 
~ similarity being recognized) that the same person saw the former, 
that now sees the latter. ‘Thus Giles Scroggins, when he slept in the 
cart, came near losing his personal identity, because some of the cir- 
cumstances that surrounded him when he lay down, were not present 
when he awoke, and though enough remained to place him in doubt 
and eventually remove the difficulty, he might well exclaim, am I 
Giles, or am not? 

This continued observation of the mind’s thoughts, feelings, and actions, 
is analogous to what takes place when we receive the idea of extension. © 
To illustrate this, let us suppose two pieces of board, each a foot square, 
placed six inches apart. ‘The difference between them and a single 
piece is at once evident. They are two identities. The eye, looking 
towards them, rests on an interval of space’ long enough to give no idea 
at all, or a different one from what. it was just now contemplating. © In 
either case it recognizes a difference, a break in the chain of continuity, 
while in reality, so far as visible properties are concerned, there is as 
much reason to consider them a thousand pieces instead of two, for 
no two particles of matter in them are in complete juxtaposition. And 
if they are viewed at a distance so great as to render the visual angle 
imperceptible, they would appear one and united. It is evident, then, 
that the idea of identity and extension in both cases arises from similar 
conditions. In the last it is from consciousness observing nearly the 
same ideas in consequence of very slight changes wrought in the brain 
by external sensation. In the first it is from consciousness observin 
continually that itself feels, judges and acts, whenever the brain is acte 
upon from within or without, and made to undergo any change of 
State, in its healthy condition. int 

If we now suppose a change, or a succession of changes, in the state 
of the brain, so sudden or total as to suspend the power of conscious- 
ness to observe them, a void will appear in personal identity, just as in 
the idea of extension. When this change takes place from activity to 
inactivity of the brain, sleep exists. Consciousness is then no longer 
manifested, because there are no changes taking place in the brain, of a 
nature to excite feelings or ideas, which are the necessary condition by 
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which its existence is made known to us. When consciousness bas 
been wholly suspended, that is, when sleep has been perfect, should the 


activity of the brain return in part, it will constitute dreaming ; but the 


person who dreams now, knows nothing of the person who a few hours 
before made use of the same brain and same bodily organs to think, to 
rceive, and to act. ‘The brain may pass into all the states it was ever 
in before, and may, in consequence, suggest to the new consciousness, 
the same ideas that it suggested to the old consciousness, but they will 
appear as new ideas, and will be unattended with the impression that 
they have been in the mind before. Ideas are to the different states of 
the brain what words are to things; the names of these states, in one. 
sense. Should this consciousness continue until the brain is fully roused 
to activity in all its parts, to sensation, as well as reflection, he will re 
member the dream, and then, by means of memory and association. act- 
ing on’ surrounding circumstances, having his identity restored,.he, will 
correct what is false, and learn to consider it as nothing but a dream. 
Should consciousness be again wholly suspended, he will remember no- 
thing, everything would remain as if he had not dreamed, except, per- 
haps, his sleep, from having been imperfect, may have been less 
refreshing. 

But it may be objected that an idea suggested by reflection which 
has been in the mind before, would restore identity as well as one from 
direct sensation. This is true. -But it must be appreciated as one 
springing from memory. Now this cannot be done unless the brain be 
in the same state of irritability, for every idea recurring from memory, is 
less vivid than when excited by the sensible object itself, and it is this 


feeling of indistinctness which enables us to distinguish, when other cir- 


cumstances are wanting, between an idea recalled by memory, and that 

oduced by a sensible object, or first exciting cause itself. When the 
irritability of the brain is increased, it requires less of the stimulus of 
suggestion to recall an idea ; and when recalled, it may be as vivid as 
when first perceived. Thus in the case before us, the young man re- 
membered things which he could not when awake ; and both the ideas 
suggested by memory, and those arising from imagination, seemed pre- 
sent realities. But the ideas of one paroxysm recurring in subsequent 
ones were rightly estimated, because the irritability was the same, and 
the intensity of the suggesting principle being relatively weaker, pro- 
duced a state of the brain analogous to what takes place in ordinary 
recollection. 

It appears, from what has been said, that the brain may pass from 
one stage of excitement into a higher stage, without loss of personal 
identity ; provided the changes are so gradual, as to allow consciousness 
to take cognizance of them severally. It appears, also, in the second 
place, that when identity is lost, it is restored by memory, limited by this 
essential condition, viz. a return to some grade of irritability in which it 
had existed in conjunction with its former lost identity. ‘These observa- 
tions are illustrated by what takes place in certain forms of insanity. A 
large number of insane persons, who have been highly excited, preserve 
a distinct recollection of occurrences ; others recollect them as the events 
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of a dream; others seem to have been wholly lost ; having been insane 
for months, the transactions immediately preceding their disorder will 
appear to them to have been done but yesterday. Could the history of 

these last be traced, they would be found to have slept, or met with a 

sudden revulsion of ideas, before losing identity. : 

There is yet another consideration which might be urged, and which 
would render the intervention of memory in all cases unnecessary, If 
the physical condition of the brain for every idea is fixed and constant, 
as there is every reason to believe, why may not physical causes, acting 
on it, suggest fixed ideas? ‘Thus, if, when the brain is in a certain state, 
a certain idea is felt, whenever it falls into that state again, whether from 
a moral or physical cause, the same idea will be felt. a 

In applying this reasoning to the case in question, we find no difficulty 
in conceiving how, consciousness being suspended, identity was divided, 
forming, in fact, two persons. This is shown by his remembering in 
paroxysms only what took place in previous ones, and remembering in 
the day time nothing that. occurred during the paroxysms. The chief 
difficulty is in conceiving how his mind returned uniformly to the same 
idea or train of ideas, after regular intervals, This difficulty. is obviated 
if we consider the law of association as belonging to the brain, not to 
the mind, or the ideas themselves considered. Separate from that organ, 
they are but names, but words for things. They are suggested to con- 
sciousness by certain modes of activity of the brain, and cannot exist 
without the brain’s action. While that action continues, they continue ; 
when it ceases, they cease, according to the conditions of our present 
mode of existence. The law of association regulates this action ; it. be- 
longs to the brain and the whole nervous system, and may be seen in 
muscular motion as well as in reasoning. It bounds and limits the power 
which the immaterial spirit has over the material frame. When con- 
sciousness wills to move towards a given point, it acts on the nerves of 
the spinal marrow but in obedience to this law. Its efforts to combine 
the action of the muscles are imperfect at first, and become better di- 
rected in proportion as it becomes better acquainted with thislaw. So 
when it wills to arrive at a certain conclusion, it acts on the nerves of 
the brain. Its attempts to combine their action are at first imperfect, 
but improve as it gains experience, from the same cause. 408 

That the ideas that arose in his mind in the state of somnambulism, 
were the result of the action of the brain simply, is evident from the 
consideration, that had they arisen from consciousness, identity could not 
have been destroyed. For how could consciousness recall ideas from a 
state in which it did not exist, or one consciousness from another. But 
the brain, the material organ, when set in tune was ready to give forth 
the same harmonious notes for which its structure had adapted it from 

The law of association is, then, a physical law, not a mental one. It 
was a return of the brain to a certain physical condition, after periodical 
times, that brought with it, in the case of the somnambulist, the idea of 
the ship in the exact condition in which he left her the night before. 
And to fulfil the conditions of this law, it was necessary that the brain 
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and whole nervous system should pass through all the changes it experi- 
enced during the 24 hours. And we might as well ask why the convul- 
sive fits occurred late in the afternoon, or why they were followed at the 
close by intensity of vision, as to ask why the idea of the ship followed 
the idea of waking out of sleep. The idea of the ship coupled with the 
idea of waking at the commencement of the paroxysm, was similar to 
the idea of the ship coupled with the idea of going to sleep at the close 
of the previous one. But it is evident the ideas themselves did not 
suggest each other. It was the states of the brain giving rise to them 
that succeeded each other, by a law of nature. The brain was retracing 
its steps, as it were, passing by slow gradations out of a state closely 
resembling that into which it passed (from a full perception of the ship, 
and attending circumstances) some 20 hours before. It is owing to the 
same law, that a state in which vomiting attends, follows concussion of 
the brain, epilepsy precedes apoplexy under certain conditions, and per- 
haps convulsions precede eruptions on the skin in many instances. 

The feeling of self-existence, the sensation of drowsiness, which-he 
knew by experience attended the waking out of sleep, suggesting that 
he had slept; the sensation of the ship, and of the condition in which 
he left her, and the feeling that he was master of her; the sensation of 
a necessary change in her situation in some respects, during the inter- 
val, suggested by experience ; or rather the successive changes in the 
state of the brain corresponding to these feelings, were the elements 
that preserved his personal identity from one period to another, and re- 
commenced the fancy dream which had been interrupted. The respec- 
tive states of the brain for the suggesting terms of the above series, had 
been last in coexistence, or immediate succession with each other, and 
consequently the states. of the brain for the suggested terms of the 
series were the most likely to arise from association. 

It night be added, in this connection, that the appearances which he 
manifested to the bystanders confirmed this supposition. ‘The sudden- 
ness with which consciousness was suspended on retiring to bed, corres- 
ponded with the suddenness of its restoration, when he arose the follow- 
ing morning ; while the feeling of drowsiness which he exhibited when 
he said, “ now | will go down and turn in,” at the close of the parox- 

sm, had its parallel in the sighing (query, yawning ?) and motions which 
in a gradual ws bed his conversation, at the commencement, 
suggesting the idea of one awaking out of sleep. 

The phenomena witnessed in other cases of somnambulism and ec- 
static mania, can be reconciled only to this view. But I have not in- 
stanced them, because | thought it useless to multiply examples, or to 
fill this communication with what had been read a thousand times before. 
In the above remarks I have endeavored to throw light on a question 
which has given rise to a great diversity of opinion, and which is still in 
a very unsettled state. Without asserting that all the difficulties may 
be removed, it will not be deemed presumptuous to add, that when the 
part which the brain performs in the process of sensation, reftection and 
volition, is better understood, they will be materially lessened. We 
have been in the habit of using the terms brain and mind, in a very in- 
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determinate and vague manner. We speak of the former as the instru- 
ment through which the mind acts, without attempting to ascertain what 
the one or the other does; indeed we are told that this knowledge is 
beyond the sphere of our faculties. It may be so. But surely there 
can be no harm in pushing the inquiry to the utmost extent of that 
sphere. Then, if we have not succeeded in our search for light, we shall 
have atleast the consolation of having rendered darkness visible. Our in- 
ternal consciousness reveals to us one series of facts, which we are com- 
pelled to regard as true. Another series of facts are revealed to us by 
physiology and pathology, having the same authority. By comparing 
these last, so far as they are connected with the nervous system, with the 
first, we may make an approximation towards ascertaining the functional 
limits of that mysterious principle, which, united to matter, gives it form, 
mobility, sensation and reflection. . 

If the above observations prove acceptable, I shall in another commu- 
nication consider the bearing of this case on the other questions proposed, 
in as brief a manner as the nature of the subject will am : 

. D. 

Notre.—The expression in the statement of the case, “ came home - 
to Gloucester,” is incorrect. There is no reason to suppose that he 
could connect the word Gloucester with the idea of home. It does not 
.accord with the other symptoms mentioned, and particularly with some 
others that were not published ; which were manifested when his con- 
versation turned upon his family, friends or neighbors, in which he ap- 
peared unable to trace a similar relation. It was probably a slip of 
the pen. 
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: Our city certainly boasts of superior facilities for affording instruction in 
medical science. It will be observed by the advertisement in our Jour- 
nal, that a number of medical gentlemen in the north part of our city 
have procured a commodious room for the purpose of ere pupils, 
who will be conducted through a systematic course of medical education. 
They offer advantages certainly inferior to none of those similar institu- 
tions which for the last few years have been so generally and liberally 
patronized among us. There will be opportunities for the pupils to have 
daily observation of disease at the room, where gratuitous advice will be 
given. This will be an important advantage, and one which ought to be 
appreciated by medical pupils. We regard the rapid multiplication of 
these institutions as an interesting fact. If rightly conducted, they can- 
not failto supply our ranks with physicians of cultivated minds—men 
who shall be devotees of science—who will carry with them into the la- 
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borious routine of medical practice settled habits of enlightened observa- 
tion—with men: who will be zealous to add contributions to that cause 
which, above all others, should be progressive—the cause of relieving 
suffering humanity. At a period, too, when our community is flooded 
with charlatanism and imposing quackery, we cannot but wish a hearty 
God-speed to all who will use exertions to furnish an enlightened an 
high-minded medical profession. * 


The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.—With this No. commences 
the seventeenth volume of the Journal. It seems but a little while ago 
that we entered upon what was then considered the improvident experi- 
ment of publishing a medical hebdomadal. Monthlies and quarterlies 
had each of them failed in Boston for want of patronage. When, there- 
fore, a weekly one was proposed, it was thought by those who are al- 
ways wise in the affairs of others, that it would still more speedily have 
its quietus. We do not deny that we have had pecuniary losses to con- 
tend with, owing to the negligence of those who seem to imagine they 
are bestowing liberal patronage in taking the work, though they never 
pay till absolutely compelled. Again, changes of times are continually 
_ affecting the condition of individuals ; and many on whom we relied at 
the beginning of this medico-literary undertaking, both for matter and 
money, have been gathered to their fathers, while we are still toiling on, 
as ambitious, we trust, as in by-gone years, to live a life of usefulness. 

So far as the circulation of this publication is concerned, it is doing 
well. No scientific periodical can, in the constitution of things, be very 
profitable. Into whatever hands the Journal may fall at some future day, 
we indulge the hope that it will continue to be regarded as an important 
medium of communication between the members of the profession, and 
as an efficient agent in maintaining their proper rank and usefulness in 
our countty. | 


St. Croix for Invalids.—Dr. Tuckerman having completed his obser- 
vations, in our Journal, upon the Island of St. Croix, as a residence for 
invalids, which have since been embodied in a neatly executed pamphlet, 
it is our special object, in this place, to call the attention of all classes of 
readers, but particularly sick travellers, to the facts and reasonings of 
this friend of the human race. Being himself infirm, and having visited 
nearly all parts of Europe, no person could be better qualified to analyze 
the advantages and disadvantages existing in places which have long 
been resorted to by those in search of health, than Dr. T. He has care- 
fully weighed every circumstance with the exactness of a philosopher, 
and the accuracy of an accountant. Besides the minutest meteorological 
tables, kept by his own hand, which we have ever seen from the West 
Indies, he tells us the price of board, the fee for using a pony, and, in 
fact, all that sort of information is imparted within the compass of a few 
pages, which would be of immense importance to an invalid stranger. 

It is not only quite fashionable, but really necessary, for physicians to 
send some of their patients to tropical climates. As St. Croix is begin- 
ning to take a high rank as a depot for foreigners, during the violence of 
a northern winter, Dr. Tuckerman’s pamphlet seems to be called for ; 
and we take pleasure in recommending it to the entire confidence of the 
reader. Whatever is there written may be relied upon, as the author 
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has but one single object before him in life—the happiness of his fellow 
men. It should be kept on sale at all the bookstores in the Atlantic 


cities. 


Louisville New Medical School.—It is said that a gentleman of Boston 
has received a flattering proposition to take the chair of surgery in this 
contemplated institution, the to-be rival of the Transylvania, One thing 
is certain—if the services of the person alluded to are secured, the trus- ° 
tees may be satisfied that he will prove himself fully competent. ” 


Post-Mortem Examination at Inquests.—In the transactions of the New 
York Medical Society, we have been gratified to notice that the physi- 
cians of the Chenango County Society have had the independence to 
commence a reform, for which we have been many years contending. 
It-relates fo remuneration for examinations and medical opinions before’ 


the twenty-four States is now paid about two and three pence! though he 
might be compelled to dance attendance, by virtue of a subpoena from 
those officers, to the loss of a whole day. We do most fervently hope 
that our professional brethren will no longer submit to such indignity. 
If services are rendered to the public, let the compensation be equal, at — 
least, to the value of the time devoted to the business. That advice 
which is given away is never highly valued: When the next General 
Court convenes in Massachusetts, an effort should be made to shape the 
law to the condition of the times, in this respect. ; 


Whole nuinber of deatits in Boston, for the week ending Aug. 5, 36. Males, 20—Females, 16. 

Consumption, 2—dropsy on the brain, i—inflammation of the lungs, 1—intemperance, 2—maras- 
mas, 1—smail 1—cholera infantum, 7—inflainmation on the brain, it phus fever, 2—scro 
1—dysentery, 1—burn, l—syphilis, 1—cancer of the stomach and ovary, 1—drowned, 1—pleuritis, ]— 
old age, 1—dropsy in the head, 1—canker in the bowels, 1—hooping cough, 1—stillborn, 1. 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Tux subscribers have eseociated for the pn of giving medical instruction. A convenient room 
has been provided for this el gona which will be open to the students at all hours. They will have 
access to an extensive m library, and every other necessary facility for the acquirement of a 
thorough medical education. 
Opportunities will be offered for the observation and treatment of diseases in two Dispensary dis- 
tricts, aemoeney Wards 1, 2 and 3, and in cases which will be treated at the room daily. 
Instruction will be given by clinical and other lectures, and by examinations at least twice a week. 
Sufficient attention will be paid to Practical Anatomy. 
For further information, application may be made at the room, over 103 Hanover street, or to 
the subscribers. ; EPHRAIM BUCK, M.D. | 
ASA B. SNOW, 
Boston, August 9, 1837 HENRY G. CLARK,’ 
ee JOSEPH MORIARTY, “ 


BERKSHIRE MEDICAL. INSTITUTION. 
Tne Annual Course of Lectures for 1837, will commence the last Thursday in August and continue 


weeks. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine and Obstetrics, - Caruops, M.D. 
Pat i | Anatomy, b - - - - - M.D. 


Materia Medica and harmacy, by - Davip Parmer, M.D. 
Botany, Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, by - - - 


‘Surgery and Physiology, by « 
General and Special Anatomy, by - - - - - - ° R. Watts, Rey M.D. 
Legal Medicine,by - - - = Hon. 

Fee for the Tickets of all the Professors, $50. Those who have attended two full courses at an 

medical school, $10. Graduation, $16. Board not exceeding $2 per week. 

By an act of the Legislatureof Massachusetts, passed April, 1837, the Berkshire Medical Instita- 
tion is constituted an Independent Medical College, with authority to confer degrees, and the uates 
oe heen chan the privileges and immunities which pertain to the medical graduates 

niversity. 


a vote of the Massachusetts Medical the 3lst of May last, the graduates of the 
ire Medical Institation, are ex officio entitled to admission as Fellows of said Society. 
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_ BOYLSTON MEDICAL PRIZE QUESTIONS. . 


Tas Boy! don Medical Committee, appointed by the President and Fellows of Harvard Genvndiy’ 
— the following viz. : 
Joun C. Warren, M.D. Grores C. Suatiuck, M.D. Harwarp, M.D. 
Rurus M.D. Jacos M.D. Enocn Hate 


Joun Ranpatt, M.D. Wa ter Cuannina, M.D. Joun War 
“At the anaual meeting | of the Committee on Wednesday, August 2, 1837, a ceeitin a of fifty dollars, 
or a gold medal of that value, was awarded to Ouiver ENDELL Hoimes, M.D. of Boston, for a dis- 
sértation on the question, ‘‘ What is the nature of Neuralgia, and what is the best mode of treating 
it?”? A similar premium, of the same value, was at the saine time awarded to Dr. Holmes for a dis- 
séertation on the question ** To what extent, and in what places, has intermittent fever been erengt 
nous in New England ?? 
The following rize Questions for the year 1838 are before the public, viz. : 
ann “ Mitac 5 are the anatomical characters of Typhous Fever, and what is the best mode of treating 
sease 
2d. ‘* What are ae causes, seat, and proper treatment of Erysipelatous Inflammation? (Erythema 


o 
issertations on these subjects must be transmitted, post-paid, to Jobn C, Warren, M.D. Boston, on 
or before the first Wednesday of April, 1838. 

The following questions are now offered for the year r 1839, viz. 3. 

Ist. ** The pathology and treatment of 

2d. ** What is ja? and what is its best treatment? * 

i 7 yretlons on these subjects must be rmenitied, as above, on or before the first Wednesday of 
he author of the successful dissertation on either of the above subjects, will be entitled to any 
doliars, ora gold medal of that value, at his option. 

Each dissertation must be accompanied by a sealed packet, on which shall be written some device 
or sentence, and within shall be enclosed the gutaor’s naine and place of sesideuce. The same device 
or sentence is to be written on the dissertation to which the packet is attached. 

All unsuccessful dissertations are deposited with the Secretary, from whom they may be oeaety: 
if called for within one year after they have been received. 
 . Byan — adopted in the year 1826, the Secretary va directed to publish annually the following 

votes, 
lat. That the Board do not consider themselves as approving t the doctrines contained in any of the 
dissertations to which the premiums may be adjud 

2d. ‘I'hat in case of the publication of a successful dissdrtation, the author be considered as bound 
to print the above vote in connection therewith. 


Boston, 3, 1837. A9—4t ENOCH HALE, Secretary. 
Pabdlistiers of newspapers and medical journals United States, are 
to give the above an insertion. 


VERMONT ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
Tat ee on term of the Vermont Academy of Medicine commences on Thursday, the 10th day 
of August, 1837, and continues thirteen weeks. 


Theory and Practice of Medicine and Materia Medica, b - Wham Turvy, M.D. 
Surgery, Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and Children, by - THeRopore Woopwarp, M.D. 
Chemistry and Natural History, by - - - Joun D’ Wo A.M. 


and Physiology, by - - - H. Agmssy, M.D. 


MEDICAL LECTURES IN THE CINCINNATI COLLEGE. 
Tue session commences the last Monday of October, and ends the last day of February. — 


ial and Surgical Anatomy, by - « Dr. M’Dowsu. 
General Pat Anatonty and Physiology, by - - Dr. Gross. 
Surgery, b Dr. Parker. 
Obstetrics ‘and the Diseases peculiar to Women and Children, by Dr. Rives. ; 
| and Medical Jurisprudence, by - Dr: Rogers. 
Materia Medicaand Pharmacy,by - - - -+- Dr. Haaaison. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, - = = Dr. Draxe. 


Dissections and Practical Anatomy, b = Dr. 
Clinical (nstruction in the Cincinnati ‘Hospital, “by - Drs. Daaxe, Panzer and Rives 


ts ng Parker, now in Europe for the purchase of additiona} books and apparatus, will return in 


Dr. Trimble will open the rooms for Practical Anatomy on - Ist of October, and Prof. M’Dowell 
will at the same time commence a preliminary course 
Exrenses.—Tickets for the Professors, $15 each: Matri oon $5; Library ticket es! 
$5; Anatomical Rooms, $10. Total, Respectable heating an 
at $3 a wee 
As we have no national circulating medium, the Faculty. consider it proper to give notice, that they 
ent tear ag from students, at pur, the current bank bills of the different States in which they respec- 
y 


By order of the Faculty. . 
Aug9—3t ; J, B. ROGERS, Dean. 
— 
THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is published sven Wednesday, by 
D. CLAPP, JR. at 74 Washington Street, four doors south of City » to whom mmunications 


must be addressed, post-paid. It is also published in Bere > wen each Part Snatas in the weekly 
num ers of the precedin month, stitched in a cover. M.D. Editor,—Price 00 a 


year in advance. $3.50 afler three months, and if not within year.— Agents al 
every seventh copy gratis.—Orders from a distance payment in advance, or 
satisfactory referencg.—Postage the same as ame 
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